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rather slender; does well on all soils; bears 
very young, largely, and every year. Fruit 
large on young, and medium-sized on old 


trees; deep yellow ground covered with red, 
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dash of subacid. 


and russet about the stem; tender, melting, 
very juicy, high-flavored, sweet with a spicy 
One of the richest cooking 


apples; one of the most desirable for drying, 


Indianapolis, Saturday, September 6, 184i. | 


_ when other apples command but seventy-five 


Sclect List of Apples,--Autumn Apiies. 


(Continued from our last.) 


10. Maien’s Biusu. Tree moderately 
spreading, open top, limbs slender; grows 
late in fall, and somewhat liable to winter- 
killing; grows well on all good soils; bears 
young and very abundantly every year. The 
fruit large when the tree is not allowed to 
ripen too large a crop; white, and blush to- 


ward the sun; tender, meltingyvery juicy, | 


decidedly acid. The fruit is, even in unfa- 
vorable seasons, very free from cracks, knots, 
and is always fair; one of the best for drying 
and excellent for marketing; should be pluck- 
ed before it is dead ripe; ripens from August 
to October. It is the same as the English 
Horthornden. It does not do well grafted on 


the root; being apt to burst the first or second 
winter: buds wel], and should be thus prop- 
agated in the nursery. 
New Jersey. 

11. Wine Appre. Tree spreading but not 
sprawling; medium grower, healthy; limbs | 


It is a native of 


passed its prime by November. 
writers call it a winter apple, and Kenrick 


resembling dried pears. Where known it 
is worth, dried, a dollar and a half a bushel, 


Ripens first of September and has 
Eastern 


cents. 


‘gives October to March as its season; but, 


eee 


tender, juicy, subacid. 


with us, it seldom sees the first winter month. 
Takes by graft and bud pretty well; does 
well grafted upon the root; favorable for nur- 
sery purposes, 

12. Hoxtrannp Pippin. Tree large and 
spreading; strong growth; wood short and 
stubbed, healthy; bears moderately young; 
they are averse to heavy clay and wet soils; 
on light, dry, rich, sandy soils bears largely, 
and of high color and flavor; bears every 
other year. Fruit large, very bright yellow, 
The pulp in the 
mouth becomes rather viscid, as if the fruit 
were mucilaginous, which is agreeable or 
otherwise according to the taste of the eater. 


It is sometimes, but rarely, water cored, 
_Ripens in October and November; will keep 


| later, but apt to lose its flavor. 


Good for 
drying, but usually sold green, being a very 
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marketable fruit. Not a good tree for nur- 
serymen; nut willing to come if grafted on 
the root; does well by crown-grafting; mod- 
erately well by budding, the eye being apt 
to put out simply a spur, which can seldom 
be forced into a branch if permitted to har- 
den. 


13, Ramo. This apple is known in New 
Jersey by the names Romanite, Seek-no- 
further, and Bread and Cheese. The first 
two names belong to entirely different ap- 
ples. The Rambo is not to be confounded 
withthe Rambours, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties. Tree upright. and the most 
vigorous growth of all trees cultivated in this 
region; the easiest of all to bud with, a bud 
seldom misses, and makes extraordinary 
growth the first season; it may well be called 
the nurseryman's favorite; bears very young, 
abundantly, every year, good on all soils. 
Fruit medium size, yellow ground with red 
stripes and the whole overjaid with a bloom, 
like a plum; tender, juicy, melting, subacid, 
rich; it has a peculiarity of ripening; it be- 
gins at theskin and ripens towards the core; 
often soft and seemingly ripe on the outside 
while the inside is yet hard. Ripens from 


October to December. One of the best of 


fall fruits. 


14. Gotpen Russert. This admirable apple 
is put in the list of fall fruits because, though 
it will keep through the winter, it ripens in 
November, and sometimes even in October. 
Tree, strong grower, upright, compact top, 
healthy, grows late in fall and therefore sub- 
ject to winter-killing; will grow on all soils, 
but delights in rich sandy loams, on which 
it bears larger and finer fruit. Fruit small, 
rather oblong ; color yellow, slight red next 
to the sun; although called russet, there is 
but a frace of it on the fruit of healthy trees; 
tender, melting, spicy, very juicy; in flavor 
it resembles the St. Michael's pear, (Doy- 
enné) more nearly than any other apple. 

This fruit is the most popular of all late 
fall or early winter apples, and deservedly, 
and should be put at the head of the list. A 
gentleman near Belfre, Ohio, being applied 
to for a list of apples to furnish an orchard 
ofa thousand trees for marketing purposes, 
replied — “take 999 golden russets, and the 





rest you can choose to suit yourself.” For 
nursery purposes it is rather a backward ap. 
ple; the buds apt to fail, which occasions 
much re-setting. It will not do well grafted 
on the root, being tender and always largely 
winter-killed when so wrought. They graft 
kindly on well established stocks, 

If a larger list of fall apples is desired, we 
recommend the Fall Harvey, Gravenstein, 
Lyscom, Porter, Red Ingestrie, Yellow do. 
The Ashmore is a desirable fruit — difficult 
to raise in the nursery, and therefore avoided, 
but the fruit is fine. The Ross Nonpareil 
is a very admirable fall fruit of Irish origin. 

The list of Autumn apples is very large 
and continually augmenting. But fall ap- 
ples are, ordinarily, less desirable than any 
others; not from inferior quality, but because 
they ripen at the seasun of the year when 
peaches and pears are in their glory. 

(To be continued.) 





Fall ‘Transplanting. 

Authorities are divided as to the proprie- 
ty of fall transplanting. Stone fruits, it is 
supposed, do not do as well as if removed in 
the spring. Seed-fruits, in the middle states, 
may be transplanted in the fall with safety. 
Mr. Downing, in his new work, speaks de- 
cidedly on this point: 


‘*All physiologists, however, agree that 
the best season for transplanting deciduous 
trees is in autumn, directly after the fall of 
the leaf. The tree is then in a completely 
dormant state. ‘Transplanted at this early 
season, whatever wounds may have been 
made in the roots commence healing at once, 
as a deposite directly takes place of granv- 
lous matter from the wound, and when the 
spring arriyes the tree is already somewhat 
established, and ready to commence its 
growth. Autumn planting, for this reason, 
is greatly to be preferred in all mild cli- 
mates, and dry soils; and even for very har- 
dy trees, as the apple, in colder latitudes; as 
the fixed position in the ground, which trees 
planted then get by the autumnal and early 
spring rains, gives them an advantage, at 
the next season of growth, over newly moved 
trees. 


On the other hand, in northern portions of 
the Union, where the winters commence 
early, and are severe, spring planting '!8 
greatly preferred. There, autumn and win- 
ter are not mild enough to allow this grad- 
ual process of healing and establishing the 
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roots to go on; for when the ground is frozen | 
to the depth of the roots of a tree, all that 
slow growth and collection of natriment by 
the roots is necessarily at anend. And the 
inore tender sorts of fruit trees, the peach and 
apricot, which are less hardy when newly 
planted than when their roots are entire, and 
well fixed in the soil, are liable to injury in 
their branches by the cold. The proper time, 
in such a climate, is as early as the ground 
is in.a fit condition in the spring. 

*Farly in autumn, and in spring before 
the buds expand, may, as a general rule, be 
considered the best seasons for transplant- 
ing.” 

The convenience of fa}l transplanting is 
unquestionable. The farmer has more lei- 
sure, his ground is in better condition {pr 
working, and, while in the spring the whole 
work is liable to be crowded into a few days 
by a sudden advance of heat, the work may 
be conducted in autumn with great leisure 
and security. The period of fall-transplant- 
ing may be anticipated by many weeks by 
adopting 

Lovert’s Mernop. 

This method is so named, from Capt. Jo- 
seph Lovett, of Beverly, Mass., who, in his 
own werds has, till ‘‘within the Iast ten 
years, plowed the ocean.” It may almost 
be called summer transplanting. It is well 
known that trees finish toward the middle 
or last of August their first growth; the ends 
of the new shoots are blunt —send out no 
fresh leaves, and make no more growth. 
But after the fall rains there is usually a 
second growth. Before this second growth 
commences, the trees to be removed, are 
raised, every leaf is clipped off, and they are 
re-set, in all respects as in other transplan- 
tations. The tree wil] be materially assis- 
ted, if before re-setting, it is plunged into a 
tub of water, and allowed to stand from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. 

This method is desirable because the tree, 
if skillfully treated in the removal, estab- 
lishes its roots before winter. Capt. Lovett 
(in Hovey’s Magazine) says: 

‘*In several instances, after planting thus 
early, 1) have examined the roots in Novem- 
ber, and invariably found that they had 
made new rootlets; in one instance, having 
to remove a pear tree on quince stock, in 
November, after having set it out the first of 
September, I found it had made new roots 





nearly a fuot in length. Great care should | 








be taken not to set the roots tov deep, parti- 
cularly on moist or adhesive soils. Should 
the drought affect them on light dry soils, a 
half peck to a peck, according to the size of 
the tree, of unleached w ashes, placed 
round from the body of the tree, to the dis- 
tance of four feet, und well watered, will ef- 
fectually prevent any injury from drought.” 

In garden work it is well, in fall trans- 
planting, to cover the surface of the ground 
some inches deep with coarse manure, or 
any sufficient protection; inasmuch as the 
roots, being tender, will not as well endure 
the cold as those which have not been dis- 
turbed and weakened, 


—_— 





Ornamental Shrubs. 
(Continued from page 226.) 

Dwarf Almond, (Amygdalus nana,) but 
now called by botanists Cerasus or Prodnus 
japénica. This favorite shrub is found in 
all gardens and yards. The profusion of its 
blossoms and the delicacy of their color make 
it, during the short time of its inflorescence, 
deservedly a favorite. As it flowers before 
its leaves put forth, it requires a green back 
ground to produce its full effect. It should 
therefore be planted against evergreens. 

Wood Honeysuckle,(Azalea.) This isa 
native of North America, and is perfectly 
hardy. It flourishes best in a half shade, 
and flowers freely. ‘There have been a vast 
number of varieties originated from crossing 
the species; and the nurseries will supply al- 
inmost every shade of color from white to bril- 
liant flame color. 

The A. péntica, is also hardy; but the 
Chinese species require a green house. This 
is one of the most magnificent shrubs that 
can be cultivated, and deserves the special 
attention of those who wish to form even a 
moderately good shrubbery. 

The Berbery, (Bérberis vulgaris) is quite 
beautiful when in fruit. It is easily propa- 
gated, grows in any soil, requires little prun- 
ing, and is very good for hedges. 

Globe Flower, (Cérchorus japénica,) a very 
pretty shrub with double yellow flowers, 
which are in abundance early in the sum- 
mer, and also, but sparingly. shewn through- 
out the season. 


“By some mistake Kérria japénica was 
at first supposed to belong to Corchorue, a 
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genus of Tiliacee, and of course nearly allied 
to the lime tree; to which it bears no re- 
semblance, though it is still called Corcho- 
rus japonica in the nurseries. It i3 also 
singular, that though the double -flowered va- 
variety was introduced into England in 1700, 
the species was not introduced till 1885, It 
is a delicate little shrub, too slender to sup- 
port itself in the open air; but when trained 
against a wall, flowering in great profusion, 
It should be grown in a light rich soil, and 
it is propagated by cuttings.”— Companion 
to the Flower Garden. 

Laburnum. (Cytisus labirnum.) This 
beautiful plant forms a small tree, which, in 
May, is covered with pendent yellow blos- 
soms. Blooming at the same time with the 
lilac, the two planted together have an ex- 
tremely beautiful effect. It is hardy, grows 
in any soil, and is propagated easily by seed, 

The Scotch Laburnum, (C. alpinus,) is 
much more beautiful than the common kind, 
‘“‘the flowers and leaves being larger and the 
flower more frequently fragrant. They are 
also produced much later in the season, not 
coming into flower till the others are quite 
over.” 

Althea, or Rose of Sharon. (Hibiscus sy- 
riacus.) One of the most desirable shrubs 
for yards and gardens. ‘The form of the 
shrub is compact and sightly; flowers dou. 
ble, and may be had of every color; it is har- 
dy, growing well in all soils, and blooms 
continually from the last of July till frost. 
It is beautiful in avenues, and, being pa- 
tient of the shears, it will form a fine floral 
hedge, a good specimen of which may be 
seen on Mr. Hoffner’s beautiful grounds near 
Cincinnati. The single altheas are not so de- 
sirable. We regard this shrub as worthy of 
much more extensive cultivation than it has 
received. Its flowers are coarse on a close 
inspection, but at a little distance, and among 
other plants its effect is excellent. It is ve- 
ry easily propagated by cuttings, or from 
the seed. 

Sweet-scented Shrub. (Calycanthus fléri- 
dus.) Chiefly desirable from the pine-apple- 
fragrance of its brownish-purple fil »wers.— 
They are used to scent drawers, to carry in 
the pocket, &c. It grows freely in any 
dry, rich soil, and is propagated by layers 
and suckers. 

Red-bud. (Cercis Canadensis.) This small 





tree is familiar to every one, being the first 

spring flowering tree of our woods. It flour- 

ishes in gardens and makes a finer appear- 

ance there than in its native localities, 
(To be continued.) 

How to Obtain Grape Vines. 


Will you be so kind as to give us the best 


time and mode of grafting, or getting a start 
of grape vines? W. Me ALLISON, 


Grafting is only practiced on the vine for 
special reasons, and we have never had occa- 
sion to try it. We hope some correspondent 
will furnish the time and manner of doing 
it, when it needs to be done. We shall 
speak of a better mode of obtaining vines. 

The best- method of “‘getting a start” of 
grape vines is, by the employment of cut- 
tings. These may be planted immediately 
after the spring pruning of established vines. 
But cuttings of native grapes, are as well 
planted in the fall. The granulation, from 
which the roots spring, will form during the 
winter, and the cuttings, starting early in 
the spring, will make good growth the first 
year. Cuttings are the best, because they 
can be procured easily, abundantly, and 
cheaply; they will bear carriage to any dis- 
tance, are exceedingly tenacious of life, and 
they make thriftier plants. Cuttings may 
be set, cither where they are to remain; in 
which case several should be set, to allow 
for failures, and only the strongest finally 
retained; or, they may be set in nursery 
rows, eight inches apart. Cuttings should 
be inserted about eight inches deep, and 
have two eyes or buds above the surface. 
The two buds are merely precautionary; that 
if one fails the other may sprout; one only, 
and that the strongest, should finally be per- 
mitted to grow. 

An old and skillful cultivator of the vine 
says that cultings are the best of all modes of 
securing a supply of vines. ‘For my part! 
am for scions without roots, after mauy ex- 
periments, All the advantage the one with 
roots has over the other, is, that they are 
more sure to live; but they will not in gene- 
ral, make as thrifty plants."—J. J. Dufour, 
Vevay, Ia. 

This only objection to cuttings— that ® 
part of them fail to root—is of little practi- 
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cal importance, as they are easily obtained 
in any quantity. 





For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Gapes in Chickens. 
OrancGe Co., Aug. 25th 1845. 
Mr. Epiror: — Please inform me how to 
prevent the gapes in chickens. I have not 
raised two dozen chickens this season on ac- 
count of the gapes; my neighbors around me 
seem to be but little or none at all troubled 
in rearing chickens; therefore I can not ac- 
count forthe gapes being so bad on my farm. 
I found upon examination that the cause of 
the gapes is from small red worms in the 
wind-pipe; how they can get them I cannot 
tell. Ihave tried various remedies for the 
cure without any good. Now I want a pre- 
ventive if there is any known, 
Wheat is good with a tolerable good crop 
per acre. Joun F, Kimawey. 


Will some of our readers give us and ours, 
the benefit of whatever they may know on 
this subject! Meanwhile we can only give 
some fruits of our reading, for practice we 
have never had: 

A writer for the American Farmer di- 
rects in order to prevent fowls from being 
attacked with gapes, to ‘take a piece of as- 
saletida about the size of a hen’s egg, beat 
it tolerably flat, and wrap a piece of cotton 
cloth around it, and nail it to the botton of 
the trough where the hens are daily watered;’ 
this method, if adopted in the spring of the 
year, when the hens begin to bring forth 
their young broods, will be attended with 
invariable success in preventing that de- 
structive disorder.’ 

A remedy for this disease from the same 
paper, is as follows: Take as much kitchen 
soap as will cover the thumb nail, and hav- 
ing mixed it up with some meal dough, give 
it to your chickens at any st of the dis- 
ease. This has been found effectual on the 
first application almost always; a second 
is rarely necessary, and when it is so, it is 
next to impossibie that it should fail. 


We have seen it recommended to apply 
spirits of turpentine to the inside of the 
throat with a feather. Another remedy 
which the American Farmer says is infalli- 
ble, is a teaspoonful! of a strong solution of 
assafeetida. Cannot Henry Mikron of Madi- 
son, give usinformation! We perceive him 


to be addicted to the art of mystery of rear- 
ing pouitry. 

Since writing the above we see in the 
Ohio Cultivator another preventive, adopted, | 





| as the lady correspondent says, from an old 


receipt: a few old nails were put in vinegar 
until it became very black; their food was 
mixed with this vinegar until they were a 
month old; and all so fed were healthy, while 
the most of those previously hatched, had 
perished of gapes. 





Subsoil Plowing. 

One of the great improvements of the age 
is the adoption in husbandry of the subsoil 
plow; or, as it is called in England, the Dean- 
slonizing system, from Mr. Smith of Dean- 
stone, who first brought the implement into 
general notice. These plows way be ob- 
tained of Ely & Campbell, Cincinnati, at 
about tendollars. They are designed to fol- 
low inthe furrow of a common plow, and 
pulverize, without bringing up, the soil for 
eight or ten inches deeper. In ordinary soils 
two yoke of oxen will work it with ease, 
plowing from an acre to an acre and a quar- 
tera day. 

The use of this plow will renovate old bot- 
tom lands, the surface of which has been 
exhausted by shallow plowing and continual 
cropping. It brings up from below fresh 
material, which the atmosphere speedily pre- 
pares for crops. 

Old fields, a long time in grass, are very 
much benefitted. 

Constant plowing at about the saine depth 
will often form a hard under-floor by the ac- 
tion of the plow, through which neither 
roots nor rain can well penetrate; subsoiling 
will relieve a field thus conditioned. 

Soils lying upon clay, or hard compact 
gravel are opened and remarkably improved 
by the process. The wet, level, beech-lands 
would be greatly benefitted by deep plowing 
in the fall of the year, subjecting the earth, 
to a considerable depth, to the action of the 
frosts, rains &c., and giving a downward 
drain for supurflous moisture. 

Although we have incidentally alluded to 
the benefits of subsoiling, they deserve a 
separate and individual enumeration. 

1, In very deep moulds or loams it brings up 
a supply of soil which has not been exhaus- 
ted by the roots. 

2. In soils whose fertility is dependent 
upon the constant decomposition of mineral 
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substances, subsoil plowing is advantageous 


" 
: 


by bringing up the disintegrated particles of | 


rock and exposing them to a more rapid 
change by contact with atmospheric agents. 

3, Subsoiling guards both against too much, 
and too Jittle moisture in the soil. If there 
is more water than the soil can absorb, it 


; 
) 


Drops, two inches; Ranunculus and Ane- 


| 


i 
J 


; 


4 


sinks through the pulverized under-soil, If. 


eummer droughts exhaust the moisture of the 


i 
; 
i 
; 


surface, they cannot reach the subsoil, which | 


affords abundant pasture to the roots. 

We hope that some of our enterprising 
farmers wil], this fall, procure one of these 
plows and make a fair trial of its virtues. 





Planting out Bulbs. 

There are very few who can afford the 
time and expense for preparing bulb beds as 
directed by the books. If one is raising 
bulbs for commercial purposes, or can se]}l 
the choicest kinds at extravagant prices, it 
is proper, because profitable, to attend to the 
minutest item of cultivation. But ninety- 
vine Jovers of fowers in a hundred would be 


unable to have bulbs if compelled to raise | 


them scientifically, 

For tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, and 
crocuses, general directions may be given 
which shall enable all to adorn the garden 
with them at little expense. 

The soil should be mellowed two spades 
deep, and thoroughly pulverized. If the soil 
is a deep, rich, sandy loam, it will suffice to 


spade it deep)y and plant the bulbs without 
farther preparation. 
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have upon the roots. 





Imperials and Polyanthus Narcissus, five 
inches; Tulips, Double and Single Narcis. 


sus, J ils, Colchicums, Snow Flakes, 
Bulbous Iris, and Gladiolus, three inches; 
Crocus, Arums, Small Fritiilaries, and Snow 


mone, one and a half ‘nches; Dogstooth Vio. 
let, one inch; always measuring from the 
top of the bulb. ‘The rows should be ten 
inches apart, and the roots to be placed from 
four to six inches apart in rows, according 
to their size. 


‘‘In the middle and northern States, it 
will, on the approach of winter, be benefi- 
cial, though not absolutely necessary, to co- 
ver the beds with straw, withered leaves, or 
light earth from the woods, (such as is form- 
ed by the decay of foliage,) to the depth of 
two or three inches, as it prevents any iil 
effects which a very severe season might 
This covering must 
be carefully raked off early in the spring. 
The Polyanthus Narcissus, Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus, and Arum Dracunculus, being 
more tender than other species, require a 
eovering of five or six inches of straw or 
leaves in the manner above detailed.” 








Pouing Garden Plants for Winter use, 

Roses, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Cape 
Jessamines, &c., which have been put into 
the garden borders, should now be prepared 
for removal to the parlor for winter. This 
should be done before frost, else the plants 
will not be established in the pots when re- 
moved to the parlor, and will thrive but 


| poorly. 


| 


) 
t 


If it is a clayey, or stiff, poor soil, it must | 


be brought to a loamy state, by the addition 
of sand and manure. A compost of equal 
parts sand, very thoroughly decayed manure 
and common garden soil forms and excellent 
bed, In a tough clay, the natural soil 
should be taken out to the depth of twenty 
inches, and the space filled with this com- 
post. In forming a compost, cow dung is 
better than any other manure, 

Let the bulbs be planted eight inches 
apart every way, and from three to four 
inches deep, according to the size of the 
bulb, measuring always from the crown. 

“Hyacinths, Persian Frittillary, Marta- 


gon, and other Lillies, and Peonies, should 
be planted at the depth of four inches, Crown 





mse Oe 





Select the pot which is to receive each 
plant, draw a circle about the plant of the 
size of the pot, then thrust a sharp spade 
down go as to cut all the roots at the line of 
the circle described, Let the plant remain, 
watering it ‘horoughly; and if it droops, let 
it be sheltered from the sun. In a few days 
new roots will begin to form within the bal) 
of earth described by the circle, and in three 
or four weeks that ball may be carefully 
lifted, placed in the pot for which it was 
measured. and it will go on growing a8 if 
nothing had happened to it. If one waits 
till frost, then digs up the plant without 
previous preparation of its roots, it will, of- 
ten times, not recover from the violence du- 
ring the winter. But by the method sug- 
gested above, roses &c. will go on growing 


) and blooming through the winter. 
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Price of Wheat. 

At Cincinnati wheat sells at fifty-five, at 
Lafayette forty-five, at Michigan city, sixty, 
at this place, at thirty-seven cents. 

The price does not seem fairly settled. 
The result of the English harvest will be 
looked for by eastern operators with great 
interest. ‘The prospects are represented as 
gloomy. We extract from Wilmer & 
Sinith’s account of the crops: 


‘ft will be seen that the upward price of 
grain during the last month has been steady 
und uniform, and that the article is dearer 
now by 12s. to 14s. per quarter than it was 
at the corresponding period in July. At 
Liverpool, on the last market day, foreign 
flour improved from 2s, 3s. per barrel, and 
wheat upwards of 3d. per 70 pounds. Asa 
large supply will be looked for from North 
America, where the recent accounts repre- 
sent the new crops as being prolific, the 
subject is of the last importance to our com- 
mercial readers, and to it we direct their 
special attention. Even wit! the fine wea- 
ther, it is believed, so low are the stocks, 
that the recent advance will be maintained; 
and, if the worst apprehensions be realized, 
wheat, in less than a month from this time, 
may be held at S0s. or even 9s. per quar- 
ter.* If dependence is to be placed in the 
accounts from the Baltic ports, the produce 
of wheat in the districts where it is most 
extensively grown is likely to be very defi- 
cient. At Dantzic a good deal of specula- 
tion has been going on, and prices equal to 
42s per quarter, free on board, have, it is 
said, been paid. For supplies received from 
the interior, down the Vistula, 34 to 36s. 
have been realized. At Rostock and the 
lower Baltic ports 34s. per quarter, free on 





“ 
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board, have been given, and even at these 


rates only a limited quantity could be had. 
At Stettin nearly the same rates have ruled. 
In short, the least additional excitement 
would send up the price of wheat alarming!y 
all over Europe.” 





* A quarter is eight bushe's.— Ed. 


— tel 


Blasted Boses. 

We have a fine rose of the Noisette fam- 
ily which is vigorous, and healthy in every 
respect except in its blooming. It sets an 
immense number of buds, one-half of which 
drop off before half grown and the remainder 
begin to open and then blast. What is the 
cause, and what the remedy! 





Make a bridge of silver for a flying enemy. 


-_—— 











Horse Thieves. 

Mr. Crane, of Elkhart county, passed 
through this place on the 24th ult, in pur- 
suit of a pair of horses and the man who 
stole them. lle stated to us that some fif- 
teen or twenty horses had been run from 
that county within a short time; ard not 
more than three or four regained. 


At last, a suciety for the pursuit of Horse 
thieves had been formed. It is rather late 
to be suze; but better late than never. It is 
the only way of securing horses where a 
gang of rogues have set their hearts upon 
having them. From what he has since 
learned, Mr. C. says, that the rascal would 
hawe been caught on his first day's ride, if 
men had started on all the main routes the 
morning after the theft. There seems to have 
been a great increase in the number and au- 
dacity of villians in this State within a 
fuw years. 


ad 


Cora after Turneps. 

“Mr, Bela Shaw, of Rockford, assures us 
that corn wil! not do well after turneps, he 
having known the trial made with the same 
results repeatedly. Can any body tell why! 

Prairie Farmer. 

We presume that turneps do as well after 
corn as corn does after turneps. Both are 
large consumers of potash; and, in soils not 
rich in that substance, the one crop unfits 
the soil for the other, very much as a horse 
unfits his manger for another horse—by eal- 
ing up the fodder. If land were thoroughly 
dressed with ashes after the turnep crop was 
taken off, it would yield corn; at least, as 
good a crop as it would have done if the tur- 
neps had not been planted. 

The ashes of corn stalks contain 72 per 
cent. of salts of potash and soda; turneps con- 
tain 8] per cent. Both are exhausters of the 
soil in respect of its potash. But turneps 
withdraw nine pounds more to the hundred 
than corn. They are not proper crops to 
succeed each other ina rotation. 


— 


Peacnes.—Mr. Philip Reybold, of Eastern 
Shore, Maryland, has raised this year over 
twenty thousand bushels of peaches. ‘They 
are unusually abundant and cheap in Phila- 
delphia, notwithstanding the most of the crop 
in Jersey were killed by the frost. 
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For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener, 
Apples for Hogs. 

Mr. Editor:—Permit me to make some re- 
marks and inquiries in reference to raising 
apples for feeding hogs. ‘The origin of the 
present article is the fact of some of our 
farmers making orders to nurseries, some for 
five, and some as high as eight hundred 
apple trees of one single variety of sweet ap- 
ple. This, though undoubtedly a profitable 
investment, seems to me to be an injudicious 
selection, even admitting the variety in 
question to be pre-eminent for that purpose. 


Here permit me briefly to express some 
of my views on this subject: and solicit hor- 
ticulturists of more age and experience, to 
correct errors, and supply deficiencies. Ma- 
ny reasons might be assigned for varying 
the selection, but I shall introduce but few 
at present, 

In the first place there would be a large 
portion of the season when a single variety 
or kind would not afford ripe and falling 
fruit. 

Secondly, there would be too great an 
amount of fruit ripe at one and the same 





time. 

And thirdly, the stock would be liable to 
cloy and tire from so constant a use of the 
same fruit. Would it not be a more profit- 
able and advisable course to pursue in plant- 

st ing such orchards, to make a selection, eom- 
i ‘er 5 prising varieties that wil] afford a propor- 
Mig tionate amount of ripe and falling fruit from 
June till winter; and even in this, include 
many varieties that are slightly acid, in or- 
der to give tone to the stomach of the ani- 
- mal, and a keener relish for the sweeter 

Fe and richer fruits? 
I will introduce a short list, that may be 
taken from, or added to, in order to lay 
a | down premises, whereby we may be able to 
We , obtain a selection that would be better 
=~ than to exclude all except any one single 

kind, viz: 

) Sweet June, Carolina June, Red Junea- 
i bs ting, Prince’s Harvest, Sweet-bough, Sweet 

sree August, White Sweeting, Hoss Apple, Wine 

14 Apple, Rambo, Holland Pippin, Red and 

pi Green Sweeting, Golden Russet, Sweet 
EN Crimson, Golden Sweet; and to these might 
be added many of our valuable early winter 
ag apples. Information on the above subject, 
Yr. is most earnestly entreated, in order that 
I Mey those who make plantations this season may 
At ee ?. act advisedly. Z.S. Ragan, 
te = tae P.S. I would be glad to have from your- 
\ hoo self, or some of your able contributors, some 
Bi he advice in reference to the best selection of 
cider apples and the proportionate number 
of each to the hundred; as I design setting a 
a cider orchard this fall. 
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REMARKS. 

Mr. Reagan will perceive that a list of 
apples is in the course of publication; and, 
before it is closed, a list of cider apples, with 
remarks, will be published. 

We entirely approve the suggestion of our 
correspondent as to the necessity of a larger 
variety of apples for stock. Farmers are 
afraid of sour apples; if stock have only sour 
frnit they are injured; but let both sweet 
and sour grow in the orchard, and experi- 
ence has determined that they will, of them- 
selves, eat the due proportion of each, Cat- 
tle and hogs are as fond of variety in fruit as 
men are. In raising potatoes, pumpkins, 
apples &c, for animals, it is frequently sup- 
posed that the larger and ranker the growth 
the better; that, at any rate, cattle fare as 
well on cvarse-grained vegetables as on oth- 
ers. But a rank, coarse, watery vegetable 
is no better for an ox than fora man. The 
nutritious principle is the same to man or 
beast. A fine-fleshed, highly nutritious 
apple, or potato is as much better for stock 
us itis for man. If a variety is not fit for 
men, it is not worth while to cultivate it at 
all, Cattle shew themselves to be of this 
opinion when left to range; they avoid coarse, 
rough herbage, and pick the sweetest and 
highest flavored, Let the best sorts of ap- 
ples be planted for stock. If one has a seed- 
ling orchard which it would be worth while 
to graft over for human use, let not its poor, 
miserable fruit be fed to hogs; let it be graft- 
ed over even if one means to use it for stock. 

We are glad that this topic has been 
brought up, and hope that our correspondents 
will not forget to communicate, 


ee 











Tae Wuaeat Crop or Marvyuanp, of the 
present year, has not only been an abundant 
one as to quantity, but is likewise remarka- 
ble for the excellence of its quality. In the 
valley of the Susquehana the products of nu- 
merous farms have been found to weigh six- 
ty-eight pounds per bushel. In Frederick 
county, Md,, the crop of one farm recently 
sold to a miller weighed sixty-eight to sixty- 
nine pounds per bushel. 
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Small farms may be constantly enriched 
by manure; but deep plowing and rotation 
of crops must be, for the most part, the ma- 





nure of large ones, 
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Western She pherd. 
(Revised by the author for the Indiana Farmer and 
Garcener.]} 

A pure-blooded flock necessary to propagate 
a national breed. Ram-breeding, a sepa- 
rate business from wool-growing. The num- 
ber of pure bred sheep produced from one 
hundred ewes in seven years. The Saxony, 
Merino, and Illinois breeds of fine-wooled 
sheep. The price of pure-bredrams, The 
great value of superior sheep. Lord Sli- 
go's shepherd. 

A ready access to a pure-blooded flock, of 
uniform excellence in quality, from which 
to procure a constant succession of males for 
several years, is a circumstance absolutely 
necessary for the successfu! propagation of 
any particular race of sheep. A pure blood- 
ed animal is one in which certain qualities 
and excellencies have been hereditarily 
transmitted in uniform succession for a num- 
ber of years. Ram breeders, in England, 
admit none as members of their clubs who 
have not cultivated a specific breed for twen- 
ty years. A cross-bred animal may be a 
very fine one, partaking of the valuable qual- 
ities of its parent in an eminent degree, but 
its progeny will often be dissimilar, some 
resembling one parent and some the other; 
and not, until after much selection, and in 
and in breeding, can the new variety possess 
the power of uniformly transmitting its own 
peculiar qualities to its progeny. Hence 
the necessity of procuring males of a pure 
breed, especially in sheep, as the ram affects 
the properties of the skin and wool more 
than the ewe. If you have but one point of 
excellence to attain, fineness of wool for ex- 
ample, the selection is comparatively easy; 
but if two points are uired, the choice 
becomes more limited. You may find many 
fine fleeces, and many weighty fleeces, but, 
perhaps, not more than five in a hundred 
with adequate weight and fineness. When 
an improvement of form and constitution is 
an additional requirement sought for in the 
same animal, the chances of success are 
much diminished; and the animal combining 
the three excellencies, when found, has at- 
tained a value far exceeding any price that 
a casual observer would suppose. If, in ad- 
dition to this new-modeled animal, an here- 
ditary h gree. of no value is sought to be 
removed (such as breeding a race of sheep 


without horns, which, for many generations, 
have been encumbered with these useless 
appendages,) the chances of selection are 
infinitely reduced; and to attain this one 
point is, perhaps, the labor of years. To 
pursue this business with any degree of suc- 
cess, the breeder must have an extensive as | 
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well as an excellent flock. Although pos- 
sessed of experience, his judgment must be 
tested by a continued series of experiments. 
These, and other important considerations, 
have caused the breeding of rams to be a 
business by itselfin England. Until ram- 
breeding is pursued as a business and a sci- 
ence in this country, no permanent or exten- 
sive improvement can be expected to take 
place in any breed of sheep. The third 
cross or generation possesses equal perfec- 
tions with the pure blooded male parent; but 
to attain this degree of excellence the male 
progeny can never be used until the third 
cross is attained. In technical phraseology 
you have then bred home, and may begin to 
select males for breeding. But to attain to 
the full breed by means of crossing is not so 
rapid a process as some suppose. ‘To make 
this subject more distinct, I will trace the 
numbers of each cross annually produced 
from a hundred ewes. It will be found, to 
the surprise of many, that not more than 
twelve or thirteen ewes of the third cross 
can be produced in seven years, 

One hundred common ewes, purchased in 
the fall of 1841, will produce one hundred 
lambs, half male and half female, in the 
spring of 1842. ‘The fifty ewes of the first 
cross will be mothers in 1544. The twenty- 
five of the second cross may produce twelve 
in the spring of 1846; and it will be in the 
spring of 1848 before any increase in the 
pure blood can take place. Although the 
fleeces of the intermediate progeny are much 
improved, it will be the summer of 1847 be- 
fore a pure fleece can be obtained by cros- 
sing. ‘Those who propose to grow fine wool 
by the process of crossing must have access 
to rams of the pure blood of the first class 
for six years at least. Lambs should never 
be suffered to breed during the first year. 
Now calculate the progress from ten pure 
ewes. The calculation is somewhat intri- 
cate and requires attention: 

In the spring of 


1842, 10 pure ewes produce 5 ewe lambs, 5 ram lambs, 
1843, 10 “ 5 ‘ 5 +“ 


1844, 15 ial 8 te 7 te 
1845, 20 “ 10 « 10 “ 
1846, 28 ee 14 « 14 

42 41 


One hundred common ewes, in five years, 
will give twelve full-bred ewes, and as many 
rams or wethers. Ten pure ewes, in the 
same time, produce forty-two pure-bred ewes, 
and forty-one pure-bred rams. 

The Saxony are a variety of the Merino, 
and were originally brought from Spain. A 


king of Spain presented to an elector of Sax- 
ony a few Merinoes from a royal flock. The 
agents of the elector selected each individual 


sheep for the fineness of its wool alone, re- 
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gardless of its form or constitution. Fora 
number of years the fleece was cultivated 
and the carcass neglected. Thus, in Saxo- 
ny, a race of Merinoes sprang ap, with finer 
fleeces than those of Spain, but with tender 
constitutions and bad forms. The Saxony 
fleece has one defect. Although soft and 
fine, it grows too open on the pelt, and yields 
a fleece too light. The Merino is thicker 
in pile, and heavier in yolk, ‘Thus two races 
of fine-wooled sheep exist in Europe with 
different characteristics in form and fleece. 
A third variety is now to be found in Illinois; 
it is believed superior to either of the two 
celebrated European races. ‘The wool of 
this flock is thick in pile, soft and fine in 
texture, and the sheep are of much hardier 
constitution, and are of improved form to 
those of Spain or Saxony. ‘This flock is now 
nationalized and acclimated. From it may 





| 


be propagated various and extensive flocks | 


to pasture upon the great prairies of the 
west—yielding to individual enterprise and 
national protection a much greater return 
of wealth than the flocks of Spain or Saxony 
to their respective kingdoms. 

For the accommodation of those disposed 
to purchase the fine-weoled rams of the Ed- 
wards county flock, they are divided into 
three classes. ‘The first class of pure rams 
are sold at twenty-five dollarseach. In this 
class there is a difference in form, and in 
character of wool, adapted to the various 
tastes of purchasers. ‘The second class are 
sold at ten dollars each. ‘These rams are 
acapted for country flocks, where the wool 
is used for domestic purposes, and for this 
use they answer as well as tlie rams of the 
first cluss. ‘The third class are few in num- 
ber, possessing superior excellencies, and 
valuable to critical breeders. No general 
price can be set upon this class. 

It is a matter of surprise to some, that an 
extraorlinary price is sometimes given for 
an individual sheep; but I have before ex- 
plained that its qualities are superior, or 
supposed to be so, to any of its predecessors, 


Mr. Bakewell, the originator of the new 
Leicester breed of sheep, annually sold, and 
let out, many rams at great prices. For the 
use of one superior sheep he received, every 
year, four hundred guineas. This one su- 
perior animal gave less remuneration to his 
proprietor than to those whe hiredhim. An 
amount of national wealth was thus created 
by furnishing a breed of sheep superior in 
form and size to any before produced in the 
nation. Pearls may as well be thrown be- 
fore swine, as to place superior animals in 
ignorant hands: as the story of Lord Sligo’s 
shephed will show. Lord Sligo bought of 
Mr. Elman, a famous South Down ram with 
which to improve his Irish flock, Some 


ee 
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guests dining at the castle, his lordship ask- 
ed them how they liked the mutton —the an- 
swer wasequivocal. Itshould be good, said 
he, for it cost me over two guineas per pound, 
The fact was his lordship, in haste, told the 
shepherd to kill the best sheep in the flock 
for dinner. ‘The literal shepherd killed the 
ram, for which his lordship had just paid 
two hundred guineas. Geo. FLower, 


r~ 





For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Salt. 

I have not been able to obtain here more 
than three varieties of common salt; and | 
cannot find time to examine their relative 
values as I could wis!: to do; but perhaps the 
following paragraphs may not be altogether 
unprofitable or uninstructive to some read- 


rs. 

1, Salt obtained by evaporating the wa- 
ter from bays and other inlets of the ocean, 
is called bay salt; springs and wells also 
furnish salt water; and vast quantities of 
salt are dug out of the earth, and this is cal- 
led rock salt. Different modes of preparing 
these salts, and the locality of the salines 
give rise to other commercial names, as 
Liverpool, Onondaga, Kenhawa, and stored 
salt. 

2. All these kinds of salt are compounds 
of chlorine and sodium; and impurities exist 
in all. In rock salt, which is among the 
purest, there is often a tinge of various co- 
lors, ascribed to the presence of manganese 
and iron. But the chief impurities in most 


salt in which we in the west are conversant, 


eee 





ure the muriates and sulphates of lime and 
magnesia. And as the muriate of lime sel- 
dom exists in large proportion, I should es- 
teem the presence of the muriate of magne- 
sia as the most objectionable of all the ad- 
ventitious ingredients in salt. This is what 
is called at the salt works, bittern; I suppose, 
from its nauseous, bitter taste. It is pow- 
erfully deliquescent; and I have seen it in 
so large quantities in Kenhawa salt, that it 
attracted moisture enough from the atimos- 
phere to dissolve itself and run all over the 
wareroom where the salt was stored. If 
such salt is used for butter or meat, it will 
not only communicate its nauseous flavor to 
these edibles, but by its water-absorbing 
property it will keep them perpetually damp, 
and consequently, disposed to rapid rancid- 
ity. In proportion as other specimens of 
salt contain this muriate, will be the dele- 
terious effects of it. One of the best tests, 
(and it is within the reach of all,) of the pu- 
rity of ealt from this contamination is its de- 
gree of dryness in damp weather. 

3. No doubt, different specimens of salt 
from the same manufacture, contain variable 
amounts of foreign matter. I give the re- 
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sult of an examination of a small quantity { use wire, find it buried in tin Bath 


of Liverpool, Onondaga and Kenhawa salt; 
but I enlarge the quantity in the statement 
so as to make the facts more striking. 

The best selections of Liverpool and On- 
ondaga (in loaf) sustained almost an inap- 
preciable loss by drying at the temperature 
of 400 degrees. We may therefore reason- 
ably infer the nearly total absence of the 
muriates of lime and magnesia. By precip- 
itation I obtained at the rate of filty-seven 
grains of white earthy matter to a pound of 
salt. On testing this precipitate, 1 obtained 
unequivocal marks of lime; and I think we 
may safely set down this precipitate as 
chiefly sulphate of lime. If I mistake not, 
this sometimes occurs in much larger pro- 
portions than my examination shows. It 
also impairs the virtue of the salt. 

One pound of Kenhawa salt Jost 320 grains 
by drying at a moderate heat; indicating the 
presence of an objectionable quantity of the 
muriates. The precipitate of foreign ingre- 
dients obtained, was equal tv 120 grains to 
a pound of salt; and in this also lime was 
found in about the same proportion as in the 
Liverpool and Onondaga salt. 

I have no doubt many better samples of 
the Kenhawa salt could be obtained, than 
that I experimented on; and I suspect some 
samples are as much worse, as the others 
would be better, With some expense and 
trouble, any of these salts could be sufficient- 
ly purified for the best butter and the dain- 
tiest meats; and certainly, the quality of 
salt which a farmer uses, should not be an 
unimportant item of his concern, if the pro- 
ducts of his dairy, if his beef and his pork 
are worthy of preservation. 

4, Salt is found in all the great divisions 
of the earth; and some of the salt mines of 
the eastern continent have been worked for 
hundreds of years. Fossil or rock salt has 
been discovered in several localities, in the 
limits of the United States territory. In 
the western part of our State, considerable 
quantities of good salt are manufactured. I 
made some notes of a visit to the works in 
1830; but they are not at hand: cannot some 
one in that district give us information of 
the present condition of the manufactory. 
the quality of the salt, &c.? I will end this 
medley of paragraphs by au anecdote from 
Mungo Park, I think: that tn the interior of 
Africa salt is so scarce, that it is a criteri- 
on of wealth; and nothing is a more certain 
indication of a man’s riches than the fact 
that “heeatssaltonhismeat.” J.T. P. 





For the Indiana Farmer aud Gardener. 
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4 Trees. 
Those who use any animal or vegetable 
fiber to fasten labels to their trees, know 





how soon the thread decays; and they who | 
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ina few 
years, (unless the loop is made very large) 
and that part of the trunk or limb above the 
ligature is in danger of being cut off: the 
same risk attends the employment of twine. 

Having experienced these inconvenien- 
cies, I was induced to try the method which 
I have mentioned on page 140 of this paper. 
The trial of one season proves it to be a_fuil- 
ure; and I consider it proper (is it not a du- 
ty!) toreport itso. On appleand pear trees, 
if the tacks are long, (say three penny nails) 
so that they may be driven into the wood, and 
the growth of the trunk will not for some 
time reach the nail head, the practice will 
answer; and will be found expeditious and 
convenient. 

But the failure consists in the inappropri- 
ateness of the method to such trees as ex- 
ude gum, when wounded. I find, fur in- 
stance, on my peach trees, wherever the tack 
was inserted, a considerable wound has fol- 
lowed, filled with gum; and in most cases the 
tack has been forced out, leaving a hole, 
formed by a new growth of bark, large 
enough to require another season or two to 
heal it up. 

With the labels, mentioned on the same 
page (140,) I have no fault to find, thus far. 
I think they will succeed. J.T. P 

P.S. On page 211, under “Pruning Grape 
Vines,” should not ‘told wound” be read ‘old 
wood”! Uncorrected, it may puzzle some 
readers, [It should be.—Editor.] 
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Letters about Crops. 
Wasasnu Counry, Ia. 

The character of the two counties, (Wa- 
bash and Miami,) as regards the soil, pro- 
ductions, style of farming, and condition of 
the farming community is so nearly alike, 
that the same description will apply to both. 

The wheat crop is generally good, not- 
withstanding the slight injury received from 
the late frosts last spring. ‘The quantity is 
larger than usual and the quality decidedly 
superior; indeed I have never known the 
quality so universally good. 

The average yield will probably be from 
fifteen to eighteen bushels per acre—perhaps 
nearer the first named quantity. This ap- 
pears small when compared with the re- 
ported yield on the prairies, or in older, or 
better improved parts of the country; but 
still I am inclined to think it is larger than 
was ever realised in this section before. 

It should be borne in mind that this coun- 
try is new; that the wheat is sown among 
stumps and roots, and oiten among standing 
trees, which occupy a considerable portion 
of the ground and prevent wheat from grow- 
ing on ground adjoining; so that a field con- 
taining twenty acres of ground, will contain, 
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really, not more than sixteen or eighteen 
acres of wheat. 
Oats are good—the yield will be more 


than ordinary, and corn will be universally | 


i 
{ 
: 
: 
} 
7 


good. I never saw so fine a prospect for a | 
large crop inmy life. I have growncornon | 
the Wabash bottom for the last eight or ten | 


years, and I think my crop this year is 


twenty-five per centum better than ever be- | 


fore. This I think is generally the case. 

The crop of grass was generally bad— 
not, perhaps, more than half of the ordinary 
crop; the dry weather in May and June 
nearly destroyed it. 

With the exception of grass, crops of all 
kinds in this country are very fine; and ev- 
ery acre of land that is cleared, appears to 
have been put in requisition. Wherevera 
farm or field is to be found, it will be found 
to produce a valuable harvest. The partial 
failure in the crops for the last two years, 
has induced the farmers to make great ex- 
ertions to recover from its effects, and they 
will generally be able to do so. 

The style of farming is not thorough—the 
country is too new, generally; but I must 
say it is much less thorough than it should 
be, even at the present day. A few farmers 
are beginning to adopt a more thorough 
mode, but great improvements are neces- 
sary. I am satisfied that wheat cannot be 


it among standing corn, covering a little 
with a shovel plow and a little with a har- 
row, but generally not at all. And from 
this kind of tillage acrop is expected. Vain 
hope! But there are some men, that even 
experience will not convince. ‘The apology 
for this improvident way of farming is found 
in the fact, that the small quantity of land 
cleared renders it necessary for the farmer 
to raise something on every acre each year, 
and oats and corn are the only crops raised 
to any extent. 


This state of things will not last —a dif- 
ferent mode will soon be adopted. 


The farmers of this county were, two 
years ago, generally clear of debt; but the 
partial failure of the crops for the last two 
seasons, compelled some of them to contract 
debts to a smal] amount, which I think they 
will generally be able to liquidate out of 
their crops this year. They are, as a com- 
munity, perhaps, somewhat remarkable for 
industry, sobriety and economy; and having 
a fine soil and a ready cash market for all 
their products, will not remain long embar- 
rassed. Yours respectfully, 

S. Fisuer. 


Perv, Miami County, Ia. 
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ami county, in consequence of the drough 
and cold. ES 


Wheat is a full average crop, though 
injured, to some extent, by the frost and dry 
weather. ‘T'he quantity in the country will 
be greater than in former years. 1 have not 
heard of the fly this season. 

Vats are very fine, and bid fair to be an 
abundant crop. 

Corn is better than I have ever seen it at 
this season of the year in Miami county, 

The scarcity of last year has given a ge- 
neral impetus to labor this year. The corn 
crop has been better attended than usual. 
The fruit was entirely cut off by the frost in 
this county. Yourssincerely, 

- M. Revevren. 








For the Farmer and Gardener, 
Heuse Flies. 

‘‘Fliest Somebody wrote about egys and 
chickens awhile ago, and I thought that was 
small enough; and absolutely I will not let 
myself down by attention to such little things 
as flies!!” Not quite so fast. Just reflect 
what quantities of plums, peaches, apples, 
wheat, &c. &c,, are destroyed by flies; and 
if this is not enough, try to sleep one hot 
night in New Orleans without a musquito 
bar; or sit one half hour in a company that 


rofitably grown without great improvement you respect, with a flea creeping over you, 
a the ond of cultere. "i ie om See | and you will admit there is * a right smart 


sprinkle” of birds smaller than chickens 
which will have your attention. 

Now, if you will listen, I will tell you how 
you can most pleasantly and comfortably be 
rid of your house flies. 

My plan is very simple: Persuade them to 
take their meals and roost out of doors. 

I know several families who have succeed- 
ed in doing this, and I will give you an il- 
lustration how, and the proof that it can be 


é. 

Mr. P’s kitchen is on the south end of the 
house with a convenient porch on the south 
end two stories high, so that it is not heated 
from the roof. Still south extends a roof of 
grape leaves so high as to admit a free cir- 
culation of air and so thick as to shut out 
the summer’s sun. Saying nothing about 

rapes,—a fine place for a washwoman, chil- 

ren, &c. &c. In winter the cooking stove 
sits in the kitchen, and in summer, upon the 
porch so as not to heat the house. 

By this arrangement, the compounding, 
cooking, the savory odors &c. are all 
thrown upon the porch, so that in the sleep- 


_ ing rooms, parlor, sitting room, and most of 


the day in the dining room their fate is star- 


{ 
| 


vation or flight. Thus by appeals to their 


-apetites Mrs. P. persuades them all out 


doors. Then at night they roost upon the 


(;rass is almost an entire failure in Mi- | grape leaves as naturally as they will use 
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the cut paper in the barbers’ shops, or the 
asparagus bushes hung overhead to keep the 
flies from the walls. ‘Then the facts show 


that the strong winds, chilly nights, with | 


the help of spiders, bats, and swallows clear 
the flies away, even from the KITCHEN. 
You know, Mr. Editor, that the ladies 


would as soon see a rattlesnake in the kitch- 
en as a well-dressed editor, who writes as | 


much about culinary matters as you do. 


But as you are now fairly out here in this | 
most important, though worst furnished room | 


of the house, I will leave you to make ob- 
servations awhile, and hope you will report 
in your next No.* But, before I leave, I ask 
you to see this hard-working woman going 
away down there beyond the fence for wood, 
and the water is ten rods off; then just see 
what a road and what a distance to milking. 
One of the girls ‘‘got stalled” a ‘‘dead set” 
in the mud Jast winter; and in the cow-yard 
there is no shelter from the rain or cold, and 
the mud so deep in the rainy seasons, that 
it seems a mystery how a lady can milk 
without gentlemen’s boots. 

Possibly this is the first time that I was 
ever ina kitchen ‘“‘taking notes,” and from 
what I can see, I reckon that when you come 
out you will say that the inconvenient and 
bad arrangement of the fitting and furnish- 
ing the kitchen is the principal reason why 
80 many more women than men die in the 
newest settlements of the country. 

With the confident hope that your paper 
may help the kitchen as well as the farm 
and garden, I subscribe myself, 


Yours, truly, Parvus. 





For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 

Alabama, May, er Mackleman Wheat. 

W asmineton County, la. 

Mr. Editor: —In the “*Farmer and Gar- 
dener,” twelfth number, you ask for inform- 
ation relative to the wheat crops, and espe- 
cially for some account of the Alabama, or, 
as I would say, May wheat. 

With respect to crops in general, in this 
county, I would say that there is something 
over an average yield. Wheat will be some- 
what damaged owing to the excessively wet 
weather since the commencement of harvest- 
ing; a great deal of grain has sprouted in 
the shock. 

I have been raising the May wheat, which, 
from the description I have had of the Ala- 
bama wheat, I believe to be the same, for 
the last four years. I brought between a 
pint and quart of seed in my saddle-bags 





+ We take the hint: forthwith we intend to compose a 
series of papers entitied «Notes in a Kitchen:”’ and then 
we shall take the parlor, cellar, bed room, &c—going 
regularly through the house, and laying down the laws 
of domestic cconomy on the right hand and left-— Fd. 
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from the State of Tennessee. Last fall I 
gathered four bushels, and sowed three; and 
this year we have eighty dozen, large bind, 
which will yield about forty bushels. Inno 
instance have I given it anything like a fair 
trial. Its chief excellence, I believe, con- 
sists in itsexemption from rust. In no in- 
stance since I commenced its cultivation has 
it been the least injured by it. It ripens 
ten or fifteen days before the red-chaff; and 
Iam inclined to the opinion that it will 
weigh more to the bushel; but of this I am 
not positive. It is very common in Tennes- 
see to harvest it the last of May; hence the 
name **May wheat.” 

Since writing the above I have seen the 
extract from the ‘ Brookville American,” 
copied in the fourteenth number of your pa- 
per, which convinces me that it is the same 
wheat which is described there, and which 
appears to be taking the name of “‘ Hackle- 
man wheat.” I would very modestly ask 
whether, that would be an appropriate name 
for the wheat thus introduced into Wash- 
ington county! 

Yours, &c. Wa. M. Auuison. 

We think not. If it is called Hackleman 
in the White-water district, it should be 
called Allison wheat in Washington county; 
and every farmer may thus give his own 
name to it. There should be a common 
name, and May wheat is, perhaps, as good 
asany. It is advertised in Cincinnati Al- 
abama wheat; why not Tennessee as well! 
It is raised in the one State, as well as in 


the other. 
Editor. 


Engrafting the Cherry. 


BY J. P. KIRTLAND. 





The process of engrafting the cherry is 
usually far more uncertain than other kinds 
of fruit trees. Strict attention tothe follow- 
ing rules will insure a tolerable share of suc- 
cess, and we prefer it to budding. 

Ist. The grafts must be cut before the 
least circulation has taken place in the sap 
of the tree. We usually take them off early 
in February, and bury them in sand, in @ 
cellar not too moist. On the first of March 
of the present season we inserted a number 
that we cut immediately from the tree and 
they lived without an exception. Mr. Stur- 
devant, an experienced cultivator, of Tall- 
madge, informs us that he preferred the lat- 
ter practice. To succeed in this manner 
they must be inserted as early as the seasom 
will allow, 

2d. The time for performing the operation 
varies in different seasons. It is at the mo- 
ment when the first movement of the sap 
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commences, and is immediately previous to 
the first swelling of the buds of the stock. 
‘This of course will vary in different seasons 
and in different localities. In 1844 we in- 
serted 150 cherry grafts on the third day of 
March, of which only three failed, and many 
of these grafts had been carried fifteen hun- 
dred miles in the U.S. mail. The succeed- 
ing evening a most violent snow storm suc- 
ceeded and continued with severe cold for 
two days, without injuring the grafts. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of March of the pre- 
sent year we inserted some four or five hun- 
dred grafts. ‘They apparently took as well 
as those inserted the previous year, but one- 


fourth were destroyed either by the frosts of } 


April and May or by the severe drought that 
prevailed during the spring and summer, 


3d. The stocks must be vigorous and } 


healthy seedlings, 
not answer. 


Suckers or sprouts will 


red. The morello will answer for the duke 


able. 

4th. The materials required for the oper- 
ation are few. <A knife with a blade two 
inches long, one-third of an inch in width, 
withthe back thin, and edge as keen as a ra- 
zor; and strips of grafting wax, prepared by 
melting together three parts of rosin, three 
parts of bees-wax and oneof tallow, and then 
spreading, with a paint brush, the composi- 
tion upon new cotton sheeting — old is not 
sufficiently strong. When the coat of wax 
is cold the cloth should be cut into strips ten 





—eeeeeeee> 


cost of $75 to $90 per acre. 


by engrafting in this mode.” My own suc. 
cess has been far greater than by budding, 
W. R. Mag. of Hort. &e. 





Subsoil Plowing. 
Cincinnati, July, 1845, 
Mr. Barenam:—As the construction and 
operation of the subsoil plow is engagin 
the attention of a number of your readers, I 
would inform them that I purchased one of 
these implements manufactured by Messrs, 
Ely & Campbell of this city, have given it a 
thorough trial, and find, so far, it answers 
all that was promised by its friends. I was 
enabled to work the ground, (a stiff clay sub- 
soil,) 18 inches deep with it, by following 
two other plows. I worked deeper than for 
an ordinary crop, it being designed for vine- 
yard planting—and I think it is nearly as 


For the bigarrean and heart _ well worked as if it had been trenched at a 


varieties, the black mazzard stock is requi- 


It costs about 
$6 to subsoil it; has performed the work well; 


“east venting the ordinary w 
cherry, though the mazzard stock is prefer- tehohllfy > ordinary waste that would 


have been the consequence of common plow- 


_ ing; as it loosens the ground to such a depth 


inches long and three-quarters of an inch in» 


width. 
Sth. The mode, Hither saddle or whip 
grafting will generally succeed. We prefer 


the former for certainty of success—tie lat- ; 


ter is more expeditious. 
both processes are contained in most of the 
books on horticulture, and are understood so 
universally as to need no repetition. 


When the scion has been well adapted to 


Descriptions of 


that it absorbs and under-drains the super- 
abundant moisture. It also retains moisture 
for the roots of plants in a long drought, and 
for lands having a clayey subsoil I think the 
plow invaluable; also to renew and renovate 
the old worn bottom lands along the Scioto; 
the work there would be easy, and I have no 
doubt, would add ten bushels per acre, to the 
corn crop, for several years, by one good sub- 
soiling. It would open fresh nutriment to 
the roots of the crop. Dr. Watts of Chilli- 
cothe was at my place and examined my 
plow; and if he purchased one, he probably 
can give an opinion as‘to its merits on bot- 
tom lands. ’ 

The best way to work the plow is, to take 
the fore wheels of a wagon and hitch up the 
plow to the axle-tree, nearest to the off wheel, 
so that wheel will ran in the furrow made 


/by the plow preceding the subsoil plow. 


the stock, by either plan, it must be well se- 


cured in its place by winding it firmly with 


volved in the operation. 


In a stiff clay, it is work for four horses to do 
it well; and as it is work done for years, it 


- should be done well. 
a strip of grafting pilaster, so as to cover per- | 


fectly all the parts of the stock-and graft in- | 


If the weather | 


should be very cold, the wax may be soften- ' 


ed by breathing upon it or by laying the 
strips on heated bricks. 

6th. In the course of a few weeks, as soon 
as the grafts have taken a growth of one 
inch, the strip of grafting-wax should be cut 
carefully through so as to prevent its liga- 
ting, but must be permitted to remain in its 
position to strengthen the union between the 
graft and the stock. 


Lindley, in his Principles of Horticulture, | 


observes that he “thas never lost a cherry 


The time will come, when our farmers will 
plow less acres, but plow deeper, and make 
more money with less work than they now 
do. If I was asked, how shall I guard against 
excessive rains and moisture? I would an- 
swer plow deep; or how shall 1 manage to 


‘have my crops stand long and scorching 


ee any ing Pe 


droughts! I would answer plow deep; as 
that would enable the roots to strike for mois- 
ture deep, when with an unbroken subsoil, 
they could not penetrate. 
Repectfully, &c., J. Brace. 
Ohio Cultivator. 
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A wise lawyer never goes to law himself. 
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A Melancholy Shew of Ignorance. 

It is not less melancholy to our readers 
than ourselves, says the Richmond Whig, 
that we should so frequently dwell upon the 
lamentable fact of the great ignorance in 
our people. We have hoped, and continue 
to hope, that the day is not far distant when 
the people, not only of Virginia, but of the 
whole country may become more enli ghtened. 
We mean the masses. 

We have always heard that Virginia has 
within her bounds a large number of white 
citizens, over the age of twenty years, who 
know not what it is to enjoy the blessin “4 

) 





an enlightened mind, or tne effects of Edu- 
cation. But we had never the remotest idea 
that the mother of States possessed so much | 
more ignorance than others, when the num- | 
ber of inhabitants were taken into conside- | 
ration. It seems, however, by a table pub- | 
lished, which was taken from the late cen- | 
sus, that a picture of Virginia's ignorance 
is there drawn, calculated at once to crim- 
son the cheek of every intelligent reader. 

Our State is here held in contrast with all 
the other States, and she is proved to be be- 
hind not one of them in ignorance! But 
there is a brighter era dawning, and we 
must hope on—hope ever 

The following table, showing the average | 
number of white persons, over twenty years | 
of age, who cannot read or write, possesses | 
interest for the friends of education: 








Maine, 3,241 SS. Carolina, 2,615 | 
N. Hampshire, 942 Georgia, 30,717 | 
Massachusetts, 4,448 Alabama, 22,592 | 
Rhode Ialand, 1,614 Mississippi, 8,360 

Connecticut, 526 Louisiana, 4,862, 
Vermont, 2.270 Tennessee. 55,631. 
New York, 44,452 Kentucky, 40,018 | 
New Jersey, 6,350 Ohio, 35,394 | 
Pennsylvania, 33,940 Indiana, 38,100 | 
Delaware, 493 = Illinois, 27 502 | 
Maryland, 11,817 .Missouri, 10,457. 
Virginia, 58,788 Arkansas, 6,567 | 
N. Carolina, 56,602 Michigan, | 


~ 


Curing Horses’ byes. 

There is no disease so prevalent among | 
horses at the south, as that of bad eyes. 
This is no doubt owing to the practice of 
putting them under the saddle before they | 
are sufficiently strong. ‘I'he result is an al- 
fection of the spine, manifesting itself by 
diseased eyes, We have a very fine animal, 
about six years old, affected in this way and 
from this cause. One eye is almost entirely 
useless, although the inflammation was en- 
tirely removed by a seton, leaving the pu- 
pil white. The other become inflamed, co- 


vered with a bluish film, and a thick white 
Spot had risen over nearly half the eye, | 
when, at the suggestion of an experienced | 


~~ 


ay 


stable-keeper, we bled her at the nose by 
thrusting a penknife into the soft flesh just 
above the nosrtil. The result was immedi- 
ate reduction of the inflammation, and resto- 
ration of the sight after a second incision. 
The same gentleman has recovered the eyes 
of two horses in the same way, which seem- 
ed entirely gone—one of them having actu- 
ally having sunk in the head. We consider 
the remedy an excellent one, and the matter 
of safficient interest to give it publicity. 
The knife should be employed every two or 
three days, until a cure is effected, which 
will almost certainly take place. At least 
we have full confidence inthe remedy, Ma- 
ny very valuable horses may be saved in this 
simple way from becoming entirely blind. 
Richmond Siar. 


| 


A Stray Ox. 


Capt. Fremont, in his second exploring 
tour to the Rocky Mountains and regions 
beyond, gives the following incidents. 


“Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were seen 
during the afternoon; and we were surprised 
by the appearance of a large red ox. We 
gathered around him as if he had been an old 
acquaintance, with all our domestic feelings 
as much awakened as if we had come in 
sight of an old farm house. He had proba- 
bly made his escape from some party of em- 
igrants on Green river; and, with a vivid 
remembrance of some old green field, he was 
pursuing the straitest course for the frontier 
that the country admitted, We carried him 
along with us a prize; and when it was found 
in the morning that he had wandered off, I 
would not let him be pursued, for I would 
rather have went through a starving time of 
three entire days, than let him be killed af- 
ter he had successfully run the gauntlet so 
far among the Indians. I have been told by 
Mr. Bent’s people of an ox, born and raised 
at St. Vrain’s fort, which made his escape 
from them, at Elm grove, near the frontier, 
having come in that year with the wagons. 
They were on their way out, and saw occa- 
sionally places where he had eaten and lain 
down to rest; but did not see him for about 
700 miles, when they overtook him on the 
road. travelling along to the fort, having un- 
accountably escaped Indians and every other 
mischance.’ 


Mr. Delashmutt, of Buckeyestown, Fred- 
erick county, Maryland, delivered a load of 
wheat at the Monocacy mills, a few days 
ago, weighing sixty-nine pounds per bushel, 
It is believed his whole crop will average 
sixty-eight and a half pounds per bushel! 

Vincennes Gazette. 
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Phe Hutting Back. 
The River (Ala.) State Review publishes 

the following wonderful story. We are very 

much disposed to doubt its authenticity. 
Game to the last. — A friend related to us 


the following: Being at the house of a neigh- | 


bor a short time since, the crowd concluded 
to amuse themselves by telling yarns. Af. 
ter several pretty round ones had been told, 
Joe B. was called upon, when with great 
gravity he gave the following: 

‘“Two years ago last pullin’-fodder time, 
uncle Josh B. had a buck that was sort o’ 
bro’t up in the lot and about the house, and 
the boys had, by foolin’ with him, learned 
him to ‘butt’ as hard as a mule could kick— 
and ‘butt’ he would at everything that came 
in his way, until it seemed as if he would 
‘butt’ everything off the lot. So wncle Josh 
concluded to see if he couldn't give him his 
fill of butting. Out he goes and takes a 
big hickory mau] and hangs it pretty well 
up in an oak tree, letting it hang just low 
enough for Mr. Buck to take a fair crack at 
it. He knew that he would make at any- 
thing pushed towards him, always taking 
such move as a banter. Uncle Josh waited 
patiently till the buck came round, when 
he gives the signal, and here he came with 
such a ‘ram,’ that it would have knocked 
down a bull! Away flew maul, and back 
bounded the buck! Go it, my good fellow! 
sings out uncle Josh. If you can whip the 
maul, your head's a hard ‘un. Seeini the 
motion of the maul, as it commenced its re- 
turn swing, the buck met it again about the 
‘‘meeting place,” driving the maul some 
twenty feet into the air—and bouncing from 
it himself like a cricket ball! Hurra my 
little woolley! says uncle Josh, who began to 
be interested in what he considered an un- 
equal fight—there s very little sheep in your 
head if you stand another lick, certain. 


But here comes buck and maul again, with 
nearly the same result as before, except that 
the blow did not seem quite so heavy on the 
part of the buck. At him again my hard 
head, sings out uncle Josh; take your fill of 
butting; and at him again, the little fellow 
went; and kept repeating until uncle Josh 
thought the very devil was in the head of 
the sheep sure enough. But back went 
maul, and butt went buck, and to the aston- 
ishment of uncle Josh, the buck showed no 
signs of quitting still. Well, says he, if 
you choose to butt your own brains out, why, 
go ahead. Whack! whack! went head and 
maul. By this time it was nearly night and 
no sign of quitting, and uncle Josh left. 
Next morning he got up early and looking 
out saw the maul and the ‘buck’s tail hop- 
ping at it,” being all that was left of the 
**butting buck.” 


‘ 








Great Yield ef Hay. 
Mr. H. P. Hickok, of this place, gathered 
from two and a half acres po ag last 
week, thirteen great loads of hay in good 
order. ‘The hay was he with a 
sprinkling of red clover and red-top, and the 
loads are estimated by the hands in the field 
at one ton each. This meadow wascleared 
of pine stumps, and heavily manured some 
twenty-five years ago. Since then, it has 
invariably prodaced large crops, mostly of 
hay, and with very little manure of any de- 
scription. Five tons of the best hay to the 
acre is something for the most fertile dis- 
trict of country to tell of. 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 





Heavy Wueat.—In all contests for su- 
periority in raising agricultural products, 
Carroll county is always a prominent, and 
most generally, a su 1 competitor. 
We lately published accounts of certain lots 
of wheat raised in Frederick county, that 
weighed sixty-eight and sixty-nine pounds 
to the bushel. The Carroltoniaa states 
that some white wheat, the product of the 
farm of Mr. John Orndorl, of that county, 
was measured and weighed seventy-nine 
pounds to the bushel.— Balt. Pat. 


——— 





He that is going to speak ill of another, 
let him consider himself well, and he will 
hold his peace. 


Une mild word quenches more heat than a 
whole bucket of water. 


Forgive every man’s faults except your 
own. 


*Tis more noble to make yourself great, 
than to be born so. 


If you would have a thing kept secret, nev- 
er tell it to any one; and if you would not 
have a thing known of you, never do it. 

ng in the world is stronger than a 
man, but his own passions. 

There is a manner of forgiving so divine, 
that you are ready to embrace the offender 
for having called it forth. 


He, who is master of the fittest moment to 
crush his enemy, and magnanimously ne- 
glects it, is born to be a conquerer. 

Everything may be mimicked by hypocri- 
sy, but humility and love united. The hum- 
blest star twinkles most in the darkest night. 
The more rare humility and love united, the 
more radiant when they meet. 

The wrangler, the .puzzler, the word- 
hunter, are incapable of great actions. 

To heap fresh kindnesses upon ungrateful 
men, is the wisest, but withal the most cruel 





) revenge. 
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